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lishmen, under the influence of Karl Pearson, and contributors to Bio- 
metriha rather more, perhaps, than by students and investigators in this 
country. 

M. T. Whitley. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. John Angus Mac- 

Vannel. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 207. 

This book is a revision and extension of a syllabus used in Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The leading topics are philosophy, per- 
sistent problems and presuppositions of education; the place of education, 
the individual and society, institutional factors, course of individual de- 
velopment, democracy and education, the school as a social institution, 
and the intellectual organization of the school. Many subdivisions of 
these main topics are given and at the close of each chapter is placed a 
considerable list of references to both ancient and modern books. 

The author believes the most "fruitful study of education consists in 
treating it as an integral part of a wider philosophy of society," and he 
attempts to show the relation of the educational process to the facts of 
organic and social evolution. Education as a social institution is defined 
as " the method by which a particular generation endeavors to incorporate 
the vital elements of its civilization or culture into the life of the genera- 
tion that succeeds it." Development is not merely " an unfolding from 
within, but also an enfolding from without the individual," and environ- 
ment can not be considered separately. Heredity and environment " are 
in reality phases of the actual concrete working self." " The fundamental 
ethical need of men is self-realization." " Self-realization is a process in 
which the self (a) comes to be more completely defined, **. e., individual- 
ized; (b) but defined through the membership in the larger unity." The 
functions of education " are (1) the liberation of the individual from 
himself and (2) the discovery of the individual to himself." 

The book has many such aptly worded definitions and statements of 
truths in accordance with the best educational thought of the times, and 
those who are interested in correlating their ideas of philosophy and edu- 
cation after the manner of philosophers will appreciate the work highly. 
There is nothing, however, in the book to give direct aid to those who are 
studying educational problems in a scientific or practical way. 

The ideals of every one who attempts to deal with educational prob- 
lems are determined by his philosophy of life, whether he has ever formu- 
lated it or not. A conscious study of philosophy may be very valuable to 
an educator by leading him to form broader and truer ideals of life, but 
after such ideals have been formed the important thing is to interpret and 
apply them in a concrete form. Men may agree on a theoretical statement 
and differ radically as to subjects and methods to be used in applying the 
theory or even as to the results desired. For example, the religious ascetic 
of older times might, in learning to ignore the body and its desires, have 
claimed that he was performing the educational function of " the libera- 
tion of the individual from himself " and the New England puritan might 
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be justified in his frequent self-examination by the principle that the 
function of education is " the discovery of the individual to himself." 
Dr. MacVannel would undoubtedly protest emphatically against such in- 
terpretation of his statements and perhaps against a dozen other in- 
terpretations that might honestly be made by others. 

It is not his purpose to make applications in this brief outline he has 
written and hence he is not to be criticized for not doing what he did not 
attempt. The question in the mind of the writer, however, remains, " Is 
there any real value in any booh on the philosophy of education that con- 
cerns itself with the philosophy of the theories without indicating how it 
is purposed to interpret and apply these theories to concrete problems ? " 
The statement that development is not merely " an unfolding from within 
but also an enfolding from without the individual " is very good, but it 
might be offered to the agriculturist with just as much propriety and sig- 
nificance as to the educator. Farmers and scientific students of agricul- 
ture consciously or unconsciously assume this truth and are trying to in- 
terpret and apply it in choosing seed, soil, fertilizers, etc. They would be 
disgusted with any one who asked them to study such fundamental as- 
sumptions under the name of " philosophy of agriculture " if there were 
no attempt made to point out the kind of problems to which such general 
definitions and general truths can be applied. Why should not the educa- 
tor be equally pragmatic ? 

Dr. MacVannel has done the work he undertook to do well, but the 
writer wishes to raise the question among educators and philosophers as 
to whether it is possible for any philosopher as such to construct a phi- 
losophy of education that will be of any more real value to educators than 
would be a philosophy of farming to the farmer or a philosophy of manu- 
facturing to the mill man or the philosophy of mining to the miner. Psy- 
chology is largely freed from philosophy. Why should not education as 
a science and art also be independent of it ? 

E. A. KlRKPATRIOK. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. March, 1912. Evolution (pp. 
137-151): Frederick J. E. Woodbridce. -" Evolution is history; that 
antecedents and causes should consequently be historically construed ; that 
evolution is pluralistic, . . . that man writes the history only of his own 
world; that, however, since he discovers his world to be a history, he may 
have a science of history or evolution which is universal ; and this science 
indicates that evolution is progressive." The Relation of Consciousness 
and Object in Sense-Perception (pp. 152-173) : Evander Bradley Mc- 
Gilvary. - A defense of an epistemological monism and realism with the 
view that consciousness is a unique and not further analyzable relation of 
" togetherness." The difficulties such as qualitative differences, how one 



